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Editorial Notes 


ITH this issue, the name of our present printers ceases to appear on our official 

journal. Throughout a long association they have been extremely helpful at 

all times, and their impeccable workmanship has been responsible for the 
pleasing appearance of The Library Assistant for the past 19 years. We wish to 
emphasize that the transfer of our account has been caused by circumstances beyond our 
control, and not through any dissatisfaction on our part. 


* * * 


Subscribers will receive the Index and Title Page for the current volume with this 
issue. Members who wish to have a copy for binding purposes should send a stamped, 
addressed envelope to the Hon. Education Secretaries, A.A.L., Carnegie Library, 
Herne Hill Road, London, S.E.24, and NOT TO THE HON. EDITOR. 


* * . 


In 1950 it is hoped to publish ten issues of this journal. Divisional Hon. Secretaries, 
correspondents and contributors are requested to note that copy should reach the Hon. 
Editor before the last day of each month in order to appear on the first of the month 
following, i.e., by 30th November for the January issue. News from Divisions should 
be sent direct to the Hon. Assistant Editor, Mr. G. P. Rye, A.L.A., Central Library, 
Chelsea, S.W.3. 


Council Notes 


NE of the weaknesses of government by representation is that all too quickly 
the identity of the representatives is lost in some collective organization known 
as the Council or the Committee. The Council of this Association met for the 
fourth time this year on 15th September, and it may be of interest to record who was 
present. The President (Wilfred Pearson, Esq.) was in the Chair; Miss Butler, Miss 
Willson and Mr. Tomlinson represented the Greater London Division ; Miss Edwards 
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came from the Bristol Division ; Mr. Boulter from the Eastern Division ; Mr. Brett 
from the Liverpool Division ; and Messrs. Chesshyre and Cotton from the Manchester 
Division. From South Wales there was Mr. A. W. Davies, from Yorkshire, Messrs, 
Genn and Taylor, from the East Midlands Mr. Germany, and from Wessex Mr. 
Helliwell. Messrs. Miller and Whatley attended from the Midlands Division; Mr, 
Richards from Devon and Cornwall; and Mr. Rowsell from the South-Eastern 
Division. Miss Woolley and Messrs. Carver, Corbett, Drewery and Phillips were 
present as National Councillors and Mr. Broome, Mr. Rye, Mr. Twaits and Mr. and 
Mrs. Martin were present as officers of the Council. The Honorary officers were all 
present. 

It was reported that the A.A.L. library had been transferred to Chaucer House 
where it would be made fully available to students. For seventeen years Mr. H. C. 
Twaits has served the Association as Honorary Librarian : the Council has been aware 
that this has been an extremely burdensome task and that the more Mr. Twaits devoted 
himself to the task of distributing text-books the greater the demands that were made 
on him. The Council therefore decided that Mr. Twaits should join that select group 
of members of our profession who are Honorary Fellows of the Association. It is | 
hoped to present the certificate of Fellowship at some suitable public occasion in the 
near future. 

Miss Willson and a small sub-committee have toiled for two years in their efforts 
to formulate a set of Divisional rules that would meet with the approval of all Divisions. 
The sub-committee’s draft was submitted to Council and approved with some slight 
amendments—the rules are to come into force for all Divisions on Ist January, 1950. 

The Centenary Year programme is well in hand. It is proposed to start the year 
with an inaugural luncheon held at one of the better-known West End Hotels and 
addressed by a distinguished man of letters. The Week-end Conference from 31st 
March to 2nd April will be held in London and the Vice-President, Mr. Tighe, has 
completed most of the arrangements for a memorable three days. Residential facilities 
have been arranged at a London University Hostel but full details of this Week-end 
Conference and the inaugural luncheon will be announced later. 

Other projects that are going ahead are the film and the exhibition of photographs 
arranged in connection with the Centenary of the Public Libraries Act next year. Mr. 
Broome reported that he was proceeding with the shooting of the film and that he was 
being assisted by many members of the Association. 

The public relations policy of the Library Association, or rather the lack of it, came 
under fire in a report by the Honorary Secretary and it was decided to ask the L.A. 
Council to act quickly, so that the centenary of the Public Libraries Act might not pass 
unnoticed. 

The Greater London Division asked Council to recommend the Library Association 
to erect a sign at the corner of Malet Place so that members could locate Chaucer House ; 
Council agreed. 

For 1950 Mr. F. C. Tighe, the Honorary Treasurer of the Greater London Division, 
will be President and will be assisted by Mr. R. F. Drewery of Hull who will act as Vice- 
President. The Council decided that next year would be an appropriate year to 
introduce a Presidential badge of office and instructed the Honorary officers to make the 
necessary arrangements. 

The Committees met as usual and reported on their deliberations to the Council. 
The Education and Library Committee considered the feasibility of introducing standard 
printed courses but reluctantly agreed that although all courses should be standardized 
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Brett i it was not possible to print them all. The Committee decided that in future a standard 
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’ charge should be made for all courses and that one course should subsidize another if 


| completed correspondence courses 76% had passed the Entrance Examination, 58% had 


f passed Registration, and 60% had passed the appropriate parts of the Final Examination. 


necessary. Another set of examination results were reported—of the students who had 


The Press and Publications Committee were able to announce that starting next year 
The Library Assistant would appear ten times a year instead of the present six. They 
also reported that the Student’s Guide was to be produced in two parts and that part 
one was ready to go to the printers. 

The Service and Conditions Committee met for the first time this year and elected 
Miss Willson to the Chair. Mr. Haslam, the L.A. Membership Officer, reported on the 
present position as far as the grading of library assistants employed by local authorities 
was concerned. The Vice-President submitted a memorandum on welfare conditions 
and hours of duty of library assistants and it was agreed that a small sub-committee 
be set up to draft a questionnaire and report. Similarly treated was the recommendation 
by the President that an investigation be made and a report prepared on the pay and 
working conditions of assistants in University and Special Libraries but in this case it 
was also recommended that two members of the sub-committee be co-opted to the 
Service and Conditions Committee. Mr. John Bebbington is now the City Librarian 
of Belfast and the Finance and General Purposes Committee of which he was Chairman 
decided that their congratulations be forwarded to him. Mr. Carver was elected 
Chairman for the remainder of the year. Membership stood at 4,469 on 3lst July. 
The Honorary Treasurer reported that his estimated balance to be carried forward at 
the end of the year would be reduced to £300 and that the Association must either 
augment its income or introduce economies. E. A. C. 


1950 WEEK-END CONFERENCE 


FRIDAY, MARCH 31st to SUNDAY, APRIL 2nd 
at NUTFORD HOUSE, BROWN STREET, W.1 


O mark the celebration of the centenary year of the Public Libraries Act, the 
Council of the Association of Assistant Librarians have planned a Conference 
to be held at Nutford House, W.1, from Friday, 3ist March to Sunday, 2nd 
April, 1950. 
The Conference has been planned to give the maximum amount of opportunity for 
participation by assistants in the discussions, and to enable this, three separate 
syndicates, or working groups, have been formed. The leaders are : 


Mr. E. V. Corbett, F.L.A., 
Deputy Borough Librarian, Croydon Public Libraries ; 


Mr. J. C. Harrison, D.F.C., F.L.A., 
Senior Lecturer in Librarianship, School of Technology, Manchester ; 


Mr. W. Tynemouth, F.L.A., 
Newcastle Public Libraries. 
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It is the intention that three topics shall be discussed having a practical bearing on 
librarianship and on which a future policy can be given for development, either at the 
National or Divisional level, by the Conference to the Association. 

The topics chosen are : 


(1) To establish what surveys relating to librarianship might usefully be under- 
taken by the Association at the National or Divisional level. 

(2) Library publicity from the national, regional and individual viewpoint. 

(3) What rationalization of public library routines and processes is possible 
and desirable. 


To induce a good level of discussion all attending the Conference will be 
expected to have done preliminary reading or research in the topics to be discussed. 

Visits have been arranged to the House of Commons Library and the Royal Library 
Windsor. An extra charge will be made for these. 

There is single accommodation for 120 people at Nutford House which is in easy 
walking distance of Oxford Street. The cost of accommodation from dinner on 
Friday evening to lunch on Sunday is 35s. Those who wish may stay until Monday 
morning and an extra charge will be made for this. The charge for accommodation 
includes all meals. In addition there will be a Conference fee of 5s. to cover cost of 
administration. 

It is proposed to hold the Annual General Meeting of the Association on Sunday, 
2nd April. This will be held at Greenwich. Parties will travel there by river launch. 
Whilst this will not form part of the Conference programme, it is hoped that members 
will wish to attend. 

As accommodation is limited, early enrolment is essential and enrolment forms may 
be obtained from The Conference Secretary, Public Library, Sutherland Avenue, W.9. 

Members in the London and Home Counties Area will be able to attend the Confer- 
ence as non-residential members on payment of the Conference fee of 5s. They must, 
however, enrol as such with the Conference Secretary. 


Microcard and Microfilm 


R. L. COLLISON 


HE news that the publications of the Early English Text Society are ready, 

and that the Rolls Series and the volumes of the Hakluyt Society will shortly 

be available, on microcards, is proof of the soundness of Mr. Fremont Rider’s 
remarkable proposals in his The Scholar and the future of the research library (New 
York, Hadham Press. 1944). To the brilliant possibilities of the microfilm in making 
available rare material and conserving space are added the revolutionary ideas of 
great research libraries contained in catalogue cabinets. Is there room for both, 
and in what way will they affect the British librarian ? 

The story of microcards goes back to Rider’s investigation in the alarming growth 
of America’s university and college libraries, his discovery that they are doubling 
their contents every sixteen years, and his search for a way of avoiding the apparently 
inevitable chaos of the future. Microphotography is no new thing and Rider first 
thought in terms of microfilm. He soon perceived, however, that microfilms were 
only miniature books requiring shelf space, special storage conditions and care, and that 
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they did not reduce cataloguing problems. It was then that he asked himself whether 
the shelf and the card catalogue drawer could not become one, and the book merge 
with the catalogue card. The first result is shown in the frontispiece to his book where 
a printed catalogue card is shown on the back of which have been printed 101 
pages in miniature. 

Rider’s book caused widespread comment and criticism : it had the usual reception 
ofa startling invention. It is to the credit of the Microcard Foundation of Middletown, 
Connecticut,. that they have made the microcard a commercial proposition. In 1948 
they circulated a Bulletin containing an actual specimen of a microcard. This was 
similar to Rider’s first model but had one important difference : the text of the book 
was printed on the face of the card below the printed catalogue entry, thus reducing 
the basic cost by half. The pages as reproduced are only about a quarter of an inch 
wide, and yet it is just possible to read the title-page with the naked eye, such is the 
clarity of the photographic process. In this Bulletin the Foundation, a non-profit- 
making educational institution, announced that a hundred copies of a microcard 
could be sold for fifteen cents. each, two hundred for ten cents., and that further reduc- 
tions could be achieved for more popular items. Even if only fifty copies were required 
the cards could be produced at a retail cost of twenty cents. And on these cards of 
standard 5 in. X 3 in. size somewhere between thirty and two hundred pages can be 
reproduced. To read the cards a Reader capable of giving a 24-power magnification 
is required which the Foundation quote at a cost of 195 dollars. In addition they 
have put on the market a small Scrutinizer—for brief reference to the cards—at a cost 
of sixteen to thirty-two dollars. 

As microcards come into general use it is safe to assume that these prices will 
tend to become lower : even at their present level, however, they are very reasonable. 
The Foundation’s estimate of sixty-five cents. for a four-dollar book reproduced on four 
microcards is welcome, but to this must also be added the saving in shelf space, the 
elimination of processing and cataloguing, and the possibility of scarce or unobtainable 
works being at last within the grasp not only of libraries but of scholars and research 
workers far from any city or university. 

What are the respective functions of the microcard and the microfilm? In order 
to prepare a microcard it is first necessary to make a 16 mm. film from which the 
cards are printed: it is conceivable therefore that where single copies of articles and 
books are required the microfilm will be the natural choice. But in the case of 
important works of which many libraries desire copies the answer seems to be the 
microcard. The microcard is tough, easily replaceable and can be posted in an 
ordinary letter ; whereas the microfilm requires an entry in the catalogue, the microcard 
is the entry in itself and as the reader glances through the titles on the cards he can 
see the work itself, and the shelf space required even by a microfilm is no longer needed. 
There is also the very important point that the possibility of analysis of serials is vast : 
each microcard can be restricted to a single article and filed under the U.D.C. number, 
whereas for reasons of economy it is usual to print several articles or books on a 
single reel of microfilm. Add to this that it would appear easier to refer to any given 
page of a text on a microcard where every page can be seen at once, than on a micro- 
film where (unless microstrips of uniform size are used) the film must be wound fairly 
slowly to the right point. Nevertheless, each appears to have its function in the 
research world of the future. 

Books and serials in their present form will never lose their popularity :_ microfilms 
and microcards will never replace them in large quantities in libraries, but they have 
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several immediate functions. They can complete broken sets of serials. They can 
bring to every library copies of some of the rarest and most expensive volumes in the 
world. They can replace long sets of serials and other works and make their shelf 
space available for more used books. They can make available by post works which 
can never be lent : even perhaps create a Lending Department of the British Museum. 
And finally they can replace the bookpost by the airmail. It is claimed that micro- 
reproductions have already been transmitted successfully by television. 

Few British librarians have seen a microcard, although there are several examples 
in this country. Of those already examined, none contains more than fifty-six pages, 
and the average content is about forty. Owing to technical difficulties the Microcard 
Reader as at present manufactured cannot be used in this country: a Scrutinizer 
has however already been shipped for exhibition at a conference in Britain 
this summer. Advances on the original technique are being made rapidly: Rider’s 
proposal for breaking up books in order to reproduce them has already been overcome, 
and it is now possible to reproduce the text without damage of any kind. Nevertheless, 
Rider’s book remains one of the most stimulating of our time and no librarian should 
miss an opportunity of reading it. 


Standards 
A. R. FOSTER 


HAT has been done to date to set out standards for British libraries clearly 

and realistically? There have been efforts by Mr. McColvin and the Library 

Association, but they are too vague to be compared with the A.L.A. Post 
War Standards or Joeckel’s National Plan for Public Library Service. So, using 
American achievements in this field as a guide, it is reasonable to set out standards 
which it should be our aim to achieve and pass. The standards given will apply to 
all types of library service unless municipal and county services are selected for 
individual treatment. 

The governing factor in the success or failure of individual library systems to give 
a good public service is the area of the library unit, which in turn controls population 
and finance. Certain sizes of library systems operate more successfully in giving a 
full service than others, so that standardization of the unit of service is of primary 
importance. Present local government units are too varied in population and rateable 
value to be used as standards ; population ranges must be stated within which a good 
library service can operate most efficiently. To make up these units local authorities 
can co-operate under existing law, so that no new legislation is required, but they 
must be willing to lose local autonomy in return for better public service. In areas 
larger than those standardized, regionalization will do much to overcome inefficiency. 
It has long been recognised that areas of 20,000 population and under are uneconomic 
library units. Recent suggestions are in favour of a minimum of 100,000, with a 
maximum of 750,000 population, for library units. Within these limits will fall most 
of the socially cohesive committees necessary for a full library service whilst excluding 
areas too small or too unwieldy to operate efficiently. 

Having an efficient unit of service, consideration can be given to the general features 
comprising a full service. Bricks will be discussed before books, for without adequate 
buildings book-stocks cannot be fully exploited, nor can an atmosphere conducive 
to study and research be obtained. Buildings should be standardized in plan and 
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linked, according to size, to the population range to be served, on the lines 
of the A.L.A. experiments. Whilst not wishing for buildings of so regular an external 
appearance as to make them disagreeable, certain standards can be laid down to aid 
all librarians and architects to get the fullest advantage from past experiments and 
successes. General standards for all sizes of building will be (2) modular construction, 
(6) articulation, (c) meeting rooms with 10 square feet per 1,000 population served, 
(d) reference, reading or students’ rooms with 30 square feet per 1,000 of the population, 
(e) lending departments with at least half the stock on the wall cases and a minimum 
of 10 feet between island cases, (f) best trade standards in lighting, heating, air condition- 
ing and acoustics. Plans drawn up on these lines for the various sizes of library are 
an immediate requirement that the L.A. should satisfy. With care the standardized 
buildings can be made to fit into the community setting, giving that combination of 
utility and architectural beauty which all our library buildings should possess. 

Provision of library service for children is one of the most important duties of 
public libraries, but because of the situation created by the 1944 Education Act in the 
provision of school libraries, and the uneven progress which has been miade in the 
fulfilment of its aims, the provision of standards for children’s departments is most 
difficult. So long as children know of the benefits of reading and the value of books 
as tools, does it really matter if the books they use come from the public or school 
library? If one source can satisfy their reading demands why maintain two sources ? 
Should the ideas of Mr. Stott be followed the school library will be so comprehensive 
as to render children’s departments almost redundant, and libraries have too little 
money to spare to duplicate educational services. But we must ensure through joint 
committees that children know of, and use, whatever provision such a committee make 
for them and that joint committees (such as that at Sheffield), become customary 
throughout the country. 

Collections adequate for the needs of the community have been stated by the 
A.L.A. to be on a variable scale of two volumes per head for a population of 100,000 
down to one volume per head for populations of 1,000,000. As this standard of 
book provision has been scientifically computed and is unaffected by race characteristics 
it can safely be used for the population ranges suggested earlier. To venture to give 
standards for the disposition of this total book-stock among the various departments 
would be foolish, as would the making of a precise standard for the percentage of 
fiction in the total stock. Local influences are too varied, the war between reference 
department supporters and the subject departmentalists still rages, while the borderline 
between fiction and non-fiction is obscure, so that few national standards can be 
established. It is suggested that the children’s department contain not less than one- 
fifth of the numerical stock of the library, and that the non-fiction to fiction ratio be 
about 60 : 40 but to be more dogmatic than this would be foolhardy. To co-ordinate 
our book-stocks on a national basis, readers’ tickets must be interavailable on a national 
scale. This is a standard of public service long overdue ; such interavailability as is 
at present in force must be extended so that, as Mr. McColvin demands, a reader 
may use a library anywhere regardless of place of residence. 

In his proposals on staffing Mr. McColvin recommends that for every three and a 
half thousand people served there should be one staff member. The A.L.A. have recom- 
mended one to every two and a half thousand of the population served, for they claim 
it is better to have more staff, to utilize fully fewer books, than to have large stocks 
and a few overworked staff. The benefits of the former system are well known to all 
who have been fortunate enough to visit American libraries where personal service 
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to the public in interpreting book-stocks is fully exploited. Relatively smaller stocks 
with readers’ advisers to reveal the full interest potential of books must be our aim. 
Standards of staffing are affected by hours of opening, the number of branches and 
specialized departments, and not least by the programme of work the library has 
under way. Hours of opening are fairly standard and a local concern, as is the pro- 
gramme of work on hand, so that the effect on staffing of the number of departments 
is the only computable variant. Larger municipal systems will have more specialist 
departments, and counties more service points needing more staff per thousand of 
the population than those systems lower in the standard population ranges. But 
in large systems work can be more easily organized on mass production lines (as outlined 
by Mr. W. R. M. McClelland in the L.A.R., August 1948), so that an all-round 
standard of one staff to every 3,000 of the population will cover all sizes 
of unit and allow personal service to the public to become a fact, not a desire. This 
standard is only a guiding figure, as are all others given here, but since the Metropolitan 
Boroughs have already equalled this staffing requirement it can be claimed to be a 
practical suggestion. 

Having standardized the total number of staff it is logical to carry the process a 
step further and decide upon the most efficient division of this number between the 
professional and non-professional groups. The A.L.A. suggest 50 per cent. of the total 
staff to be professional; Dr. Savage is in favour of 30 per cent.; Mr. McColvin 
35 per cent. ; the L.A. 40 per cent. should be an acceptable minimum. To make this 
grading fully effective the basic standard of education for professional staff must be 
the higher school certificate, plus the A.L.A., for only then can we gain the prestige 
our profession deserves, and give the service our readers demand. 

The professional staff must not be “‘ backroom boys,” but in contact with readers, 
for it is on this contact that our prestige rests. All service points which are not mere 
book depots should have a qualified librarian on duty ; all central lending libraries 
must have a readers’ adviser, as must branches. Reference and children’s departments 
must have trained personnel to aid readers and satisfy their demands : how otherwise 
can we claim to supply a good public service, for such service is not books alone but 
books, staff, and buildings, of the correct quality and quantity, supplementing each other? 

For service points, it will be necessary to differentiate between municipal and county 
library standards. In urban areas there should be one library for every 40,000 people 
so that, for example, an area of 120,000 would have a central building and two branches. 
This provision is below the present-day average but will help counter the present tendency 
to have small book depots which dissipate valuable income in the provision of ephemeral 
reading. Those in doubt should read Dr. Savage and Mr. Munford on this point. 

For counties and ribbon development areas a different approach is needed. Counties 
must be regionalized and the following provision of service points become standard 
if the library service is to be uniformly good throughout Britain. Market towns and 
others with populations of 3,000 and over must have a full time branch, urbanized 
pockets of population the equivalent of an urban service, compact villages of over 
500 a part-time branch, and the rest of the county, (i.e., straggling villages, ribbon 
development areas, hamlets and unorganized housing estates), be served by travelling 
libraries, each vehicle serving less than 15,000 population. 

Sceptics will claim that standards lead to a dulling uniformity of services, but this 
is notso. The above standards are the target for which all libraries should aim ; when 
they have been achieved they should be constantly reviewed in the light of changed 
circumstances, for only when kept current can they be of the fullest value. 
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Unnatural Selection: a Tirade for Our Time 
GRAHAM JONES 


HAT book selection is the most important single library activity, and the 

health of the ordering department as essential to the whole system as that of 

the stomach to the body, would seem truths in no need of labouring. Evidently 
there is no assistance to readers where there is nothing towards which to assist them. 
We know this. And yet we go on buying as if buying had never merited thought or 
discussion, as if we had time and money unlimited with which to redeem to-morrow 
the mistakes of to-day, and book selection were a matter of whim and opportunity, 
empirical and experimental, not a responsibility, a technique and a discipline. It is 
all these things. In practice, on the other hand, it is a haphazard business, and over- 
worked cataloguing staffs might get irate if we queried the assumptions behind their 
buying. Perhaps it is as well for all of us that we do not look too far. If an angelic 
visitation descended to inspect our moral accounts as carefully as the local authority 
audits our cash, how would we come out of it? Not very well, I am afraid. For 
every book added is a moral act. 

That something is wrong is evident from the state of the shelves and the plaints of 
scrupulous juniors—plaints as familiar as the scornful dismissal of them (“ the usual 
wails”) by those in authority. The wailers are right, the chiefs wrong: the only 
excuse for the latter is mental exhaustion caused by their duties. But generally there 
is a wide-spread idea that book selection is finished with as a subject for discussion 
once the examinations are passed: there are the standard guides, and once they’re 
learned, that’s all. We forget that to select is one thing, to buy, another. We have 
colossal funds; the results are insignificant. Why? Because our book fund is 
dissipated in (1) haphazard buying, (2) injudicious selection. 

How often is the library year a cyclic progression from light-hearted insouciance 
in April to glum penury in January, February and March. How often in those early 
months recondite technical books, tripe fiction, duplicate copies and aged second-hands 
are bought in bulk: anything, in fact, so long as the money is spent, until almost 
anything in a cloth casing is welcomed as a new addition. If we find sextuplicate 
copies of immovable novels on our shelves, can we be surprised? If we cannot find 
our Lawrence, Maugham, Koestler, whom have we to blame? And if it is like this 
when we have money to spend, what will it be like when, once again, we have not ? 
The writer remembers not long ago trying to locate a copy of Crome Yellow, and he 
believes that in all the London Boroughs there was then only one to be found. Joint 
reserve stocks cannot provide a book when it has not been purchased in the first place. 
Too often it has not. To take a more recent example, how many public libraries 
could supply Hichens’ Green Carnation until the 1949 reprint? Opportunity, so 
proverbial wisdom says, knocks at the door once, and once only. 

Despite the scoffs of the great the fiction issue is the most important part of our 
total—important statistically, and important because of its far superior potency for 
good or bad. If we think otherwise, we do so because our conception of the novel 
is mistaken and trivial, as mistaken as that of the readers whom we affect to scorn. 
Let us recall Milton’s familiar words :— 

“A good book is the precious life-blood of a master-spirit, embalmed and 
treasured up on purpose to a life beyond life.” 
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Or hear Lawrence :— 
“It is the way our sympathy flows and recoils that really determines our lives. 

And here lies the importance of the novel, properly handled. It can inform and 

lead into new places the flow of our sympathetic consciousness, and it can lead 

our sympathy away in recoil from things gone dead.” 
There are, it follows, only good novels—good not because technically competent but 
because creative and vital—and actively bad novels, and in between only so much 
sterilized verbiage. 

It is the conception of the public library as an institute of charity, obliged to 
dispense compensatory fantasies to the thwarted, the obscure and the aged that is our 
undoing. The canalized demand for a particular kind of satisfaction from fiction, 
and no other, is a problem of psychiatry—arteriosclerosis of the emotions—not of 
literary criticism or librarianship. 

The usual question is, what could be done? One answer is to point to what has 
already been done. New library authorities have been able to make a start. Dagenham 
from the first excluded certain kinds of fiction. It is time for existing systems to learn 
and imitate. 

We suffer from the belief that our non-fiction issue is more creditable than our 
fiction. That is no longer—it has not been for some thirty years—a safe assumption. 
Gossip and practical manuals account for much of it—the 600s and 900s. So much 
is often admitted, but there is another and more sinister point which goes unnoticed. 
It is that book selection is complicated tenfold by the fact that, to-day, quite necessary 
advice and instruction is commonly given at a lower level than at any time in the 
past. We may not notice it: it is a matter of tone and taste; the printed word is 
extremely influential in these matters. There is both a good and a bad elementary 
approach to every subject: e.g., there are delicate and factual books about sex 
(Kenneth Walker, Griffith), and there are brash and gushy ones. There are good 
business primers, and others stupid and vulgar. There are both profound and shallow 
expositions of mysticism. Then there is Mr. Dale Carnegie. We, with our ineradic- 
able conviction that the bad and the good should be heard alike, no doubt buy both 
sorts. 

A review of Truscot’s First Year at the University in Scrutiny makes the point 
admirably. Yet this particular book was enthusiastically received elsewhere, and its 
aim is a reasonable one. It is a matter of discrimination. As lookers-on we may 
ask, who shall review the reviews? The book-selector, picking a technical monograph 
on the strength of a criticism (late) in a technical journal, will naturally not enquire 
too deeply. Experts disagree, we know, thank heavens. 

But someone has to make the decision. 

We are in the position of having made great claims for the public library service, 
and being hardly able to live up to them. Compromise and acquiescence squander 
our thousands and weaken our self-confidence. With such funds and such talents 
as it has the public library service should comprise that of the academic libraries and 
Surpass them. It does not; hence scholarship and inefficiency in the one, and 
business-like mediocrity in the other. For if our book-stock is patchy, all our innova- 
tions—microphotography, punched card machines, systematic reserve stocks, and 
the rest—are useless and decadent playthings, disguising the poverty of our aims and 

* Once, it was at least a Lord Chesterfield. 


2 Scrutiny, XIV.I. See also the elementary Culture and Environment of F. R. Leavis and Denys 
Thompsson. Chatto and Windus, 1933. 
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the tragic shrivelling of our ideals. The streamlining of technique is an administrative 
necessity. Rigorous scrutiny of stock is an intellectual necessity. They are dual 
priorities. 


Should Public Libraries be Abolished ? 
JOHN BATE 


NE can imagine a parsimonious Treasury official, glancing at a public library report 

and saying, or thinking, “ Public libraries are a luxury ; we can do without 

them. All serious students are catered for by learned and professional libraries ; 
all light readers can buy their amusement at chain libraries. The public library merely 
encourages the ordinary person in the unprofitable expenditure of time in reading, 
as if reading were a virtue. What we must do nowadays is to create wealth. What 
wealth do public libraries create? Away with them. No one would miss them after 
the first few weeks of grumbling.” 

Were the Treasury official’s thoughts to come to the notice of a Chief Librarian 
he would probably reply : “‘ But our issues are up 20 per cent. ; there is an increasing 
demand for the service we provide ; our newsrooms are always full, our junior libraries 
wear out books quicker than ever known before.” Suppose the Treasury official 
insisted that his idea was to discourage the populace from reading. “‘ Every hour 
away from the allotment or the spare-time job, every hour spent in recreational reading 
is an hour lost to the nation, an hour wasted. We cannot afford to read.” 

It is fortunate that the dialogue is quite imaginary, because the public are too 
firmly in the saddle to allow themselves to be deprived of so valuable a service as 
that provided by the public libraries, even if it is not an indispensable one in the eyes 
of Philistines. But the supposed episode illustrates two assumptions, current among 
librarians, which deserve closer examination than they usually receive. One is that 
the more books we handle, the higher the issues, the more powerful is our justification 
for our existence. (We use quantitative instead of qualitative arguments to impress 
the sense of our usefulness upon committees and through them the electorate.) The 
second assumption is that the bigger the library area, and the more books there are 
available ipso facto the better the library service to the individual reader. 

I maintain that it is the quality of the library service which matters. There is 
no virtue in reading. There are many more useful ways of passing the time, many 
more satisfactory ways of relaxing, and we can very well ignore the needs of readers 
who use books merely to pass the time. If we are to improve the quality of our service 
we must reach intimately the reader who is seeking for knowledge, we must know 
him personally, and stock our libraries to satisfy him. It is not an easy job to find 
him, especially when the librarian is rarely seen on the floor of the library, and when 
the senior assistants are so overwhelmed with routine work that they can hardly lift 
their harassed heads from their desks to answer a question. One knows of a chief 
assistant at a busy city library who works like a navvy to keep things going, and 
hardly picks up a book to read himself from one week to the next. The old and 
impenetrably stupid dictum must be reversed; the librarian who does not read is 
lost. There is no need to labour this point, Dr. Savage has written and spoken 
of it with memorable passion. It is fundamental to our profession. The librarian 
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must know books, inside out and through and through, he must be a mine of information 
on books and their authors, otherwise he is of no help to the enquiring reader. If he 
cannot help the enquirer what can he do that justifies him in calling librarianship a 
profession? At present the librarian is considered such an unlikely figure that curious 
readers do not approach him ; they do not dream he will know anything about the books 
he stamps out. By librarian is meant senior assistant, the point being that the 
heavier the traffic in public libraries the less chance the senior assistants have of getting 
to know their readers. And they are so exhausted by their hours of manual and clerical 
labour that their zest for reading, so essential to the good librarian, is lost. 

No one will deny that a vast quantity of books is necessary to supply the needs 
of even a small population, but it does not follow that the bigger the library area the 
better the service will be for the individual reader. The librarian must think of his 
readers as individuals to be approached and catered for individually. It is of no 
use to buy a batch of books and say “ This will do for all the old ladies” or “* these 
will keep the working men quiet.”” Every reader must be known individually or we 
might as well give up dealing with books. It follows that (a) libraries should not cater 
for readers who cramp their style by swamping them with a demand for ephemeral 
books, and (6) that the library system should be so organized that each library is 
small enough and quiet enough to enable the assistants to give the, so necessary, 
individual attention. There is no hope of an increase in the number of trained assis- 
tants, so we must achieve this end by guile. It is not fair to the serious readers, who 
are legion, or to the aims for which the library service was founded, to allow the 
service to be swamped by those who have no legitimate claim upon it. We do not 
expect a maternity clinic to cure carbuncles ; the secret of our profession is the art 
of the possible. To reach the reader personally we must divide our library systems, 
municipal and county, into small sections and link them with a powerful inter-loan 
service which will operate with speed. 

In this way assistants would have a chance to catch up on their reading and begin 
to acquire that deep and wide knowledge of books they need in order to be good 
assistants, and for the lack of which they nowadays sheepishly avoid the serious reader 
and regard him as a nuisance. And if libraries were recognized as places where one 
met men and women versed in books and the knowledge therein, chief librarians might 
not have such trouble in recruiting young male staff who disregard a profession which 
they think only fit for women. 


Students’ Problems 
A. J. WALFORD 


REGISTRATION : Library Organization and Administration. By B. Bennett. 


This was a very fair paper and candidates who had prepared themselves and had the 
requisite practical experience should have had little difficulty in choosing six questions 
to their liking from the ten set. On the whole, however, it was a paper which was more 
suited to public library assistants and placed their special library colleagues under a 
disadvantage. 

The question on county library provision (Q.7) in a medium-sized county indicated 
a full lending and reference service should these not have been provided in the county 
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town by the urban authority, in addition to the general administrative functions of 
county library headquarters. The question on school libraries (Q.10) called for as 
much co-operation between library and school as each side was prepared to give and 
receive. Two interesting questions were those relating to drafting a library committee 
agenda (Q.3) and outlining talks on the Library, N.A.L.G.O. and a library staff associa- 
tion. It is to be hoped that there was no preaching with tongue in cheek as to the 
advantages of belonging to N.A.L.G.O. Membership of the Library Association was 
compulsory for taking the examination ! 

Punched cards have been advocated as time-savers in abstracting statistics by Mr. 
Callander for many years and his paper to the Brighton Conference in 1947 should have 
been remembered by candidates tackling this question (Q.9). Micro-photography as 
applied to cards has less literature, but the Academy of Motion Picture Arts and Sciences 
has produced miniature catalogue cards which can be filed 6,000 to the standard drawer 
—truly an advantage in saving space in a large library system or regional bureau. A 
piquant question (Q.5) asks if a catalogue is an essential part of a regional library system. 
The first normal reaction (apart from querying why this question should not have 
appeared in the cataloguing paper) is to defend the catalogue. However, when one 
reckons the vast amount of time taken to compile and maintain a complete regional 
catalogue there is need for further thought. A regional system could function without 
a catalogue simply by circulating request slips on a set plan. The ideal is probably a 
selective catalogue to which each library contributes details of its special resources. 
Staff recruitment by promotion or advertisement (Q.6) gives plenty of scope for a long 
answer. The question asks for both sides of the arguments to be presented and subtly 
reminded candidates that the size of the library enters into the discussion. 

The inverted commas gave a whimsical note in the question on ‘‘ unauthorized 
loans ” (Q.8). This is a wide field for it apparently includes the furtive reader who slips 
an unissued book into his pocket or her shopping bag and also the committee member 
or higher municipal officer who considers he has the first pick of the newest books. 
Vigilance is necessary in all cases as well as tact in dealing with committee members and 
examples made of borrowers caught filching books from the shelves. The loss in this 
direction is becoming serious in these days of lowered moral standards. Q.2 asked for 
critical notes on library journals, and reminded assistants that, although two professional 
papers were placed in their hands each month, the American journals which are usually 
taken by subscription by library authorities should be studied for developments in the 
States. - 

Q.1, on the comparative merits of various materials for shelving, was somewhat 
technical. Each of the materials has practical use, although it is a great pity that the 
general shortage of timber is ousting it from its traditional use for shelving. Steel 
shelving is anathema to many librarians, but coloured plastics have surely something 
to offer in the brave new world of library planning. 


REGISTRATION : History of English Literature. 


This was a well-balanced paper. The novel, the essay and poetry were adequately 
covered, although the drama received rather less than its due. No one could reasonably 
have objected to the questions on the Arthurian legends (probably preferred as an 
ampler alternative to the rather meagre Old English Christian poetry in Q.1); the 
poetical works of Chaucer, other than the Canterbury Tales (Q.2); Sir Walter Scott 
(Q.7) ; and the early 19th-century essayists (Q.8). In three of the remainder, moreover, 
there was plenty of choice: two of four 17th-century writers in Q.5; two of four 
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19th-century writers in Q.10 ; and between Hardy and Stevenson in Q.9. The titles of 
best-known works were required in several cases. 

Q.4, on Ben Jonson’s contributions to literature, called for emphasis on his 
versatility—comedies, satires, and tragedies in the classical tradition ; masques ; lyric 
poetry; translations; prose writings, especially criticism. The development of 
periodical literature in the 18th century (Q.6) is, strictly speaking, more than the history 
of the periodical essay in the Tatler, Spectator, Covent Garden Journal, Rambler, Idler, 
Bee, and Citizen of the World. The survey should begin with Defoe’s The Review and 
not neglect the Gentleman’s Magazine and the London Magazine. 

The essay on Sir Walter Scott, with special reference to his novels (Q.7), was open 
to a variety of treatments. A formal description of two or three representative novels, 
with a few general conclusions, was the obvious way out. A more rewarding treatment 
would have been to discuss the contributions of Scott to the historical novel, as its 
founder: the canons of the art which he laid down and which Hugo and Dumas fol- 
lowed ; his use of locale ; his sense of characterization. 

Q.3, on the development of poetry between Wyatt and Shakespeare, is a question 
which is best met by concentrating on the forms and types of verse prevalent in the 
16th century—the lyric, the sonnet, blank verse (both non-dramatic and dramatic) ; 
and such types as the satiric, patriotic, mythological and pastoral poem. To dilate 
upon the poetical work of Wyatt and Surrey, Spenser, Sidney, Marlowe and Shakespeare 
in three hundred words might result in an answer which drifted away from the main issue. 


Fina: Library Organization and General Librarianship. By F. McDonald. 


Despite its title, nearly all the questions in this paper referred to problems of public 
librarianship. At least five of them would not have been out of place in Part 3 (a). 
Only three questions were genuinely general in scope and non-public librarians would 
be quite justified if they said that the proportion was too low. 

Having made this criticism, it must be conceded that the paper was otherwise 
perfectly reasonable, giving scope for outstanding candidates to show their ability. 

Subjects of questions were : motor transport in county libraries ; library provision 
available to the public in Scotland and the North of England in 1850; why a new 
Public Libraries Act, or a new Copyright Act, is necessary ; school librarians ; possible 
improvements to The Libraries’ Museums and Art Galleries Year Book; the Branch 
organization of the L.A. ; and admitting readers to the stacks in National and University 
Libraries. 

Q.3 raised once more the old problem of the relative functions of lending and 
reference libraries, with special reference to the heated argument which enlivened for a 
short time the usually unexciting pages of our professional monthlies. In particular 
the examiners asked for the best solution for a town of about 80,000 population. The 
solution, however, is conditioned not only by the size of the population but also by the 
habits of the inhabitants and the proximity of other larger reference libraries. The 
needs of varying communities, even of the same size are bound to differ. Nevertheless, 
one thing is quite certain, a town of this size could only afford to maintain a reference 
library of a few thousand ready reference books. Any art books, for example, placed 
in the reference library for better preservation might very well be lent, on application, 
for home reading. 

Q.5 quoted from a paper on Social Aspects of Town Planning, “‘ The group of 400 
to 500 houses should support a public house, a social club and a branch library ” 
continuing with a list of services such a branch might provide. In discussing this 
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statement it should be remembered that the present tendency in urban areas is for 
librarians to support the principle of a few well-stocked branches rather than many 
smaller ones. Various planners have put forward population figures of 20,000 to 30,000 
as being the most suitable for supporting a reasonably-sized branch. A group of 400 
to 500 houses is too small to fit in with this ideal, and particularly so if the branch is 
intended to house exhibitions, concerts, displays, etc. 

Q.9 posed the problem of a librarian of a large municipal, university or special 
library anxious not to delegate his responsibilities in respect of book-selection. It is 
desirable in any case for the librarian to have the ultimate authority, for a library should 
be planned as a whole. A group of experts working in their own departments cannot be 
expected to have an overall view. In municipal work it is particularly necessary for 
branch library stocks to be co-ordinated. The main difficulty which would confront a 
librarian so disposed would be the large amount of time-devouring routine involved. 
He could probably exercise his functions best by vetting lists put forward by his 
departmental heads. 


Fina : Bibliography and Book Selection. 


This was a very fair paper. (One critic even confessed that he would sooner have 
sat for this examination than for Registration Group B, part iv.) The two questions 
on illustration processes and book production, in particular, smacked of a lower- 
standard paper, although the examiners will no doubt have expected maturity of 
treatment. 


Group B was equally acceptable. Notes on ten authors of bibliographical works 
(Q.3) ; descriptions of three bibliographies of bibliographies published since 1900 (Q.4) 
—any Finalist should have made hay of these. Q.5 was possibly less popular, although 
it was still far from difficult. It called for a scheme of arrangement for the bibliography 
of a modern historian. An examination of the types of material likely to be handled is 
a useful first step here. These may well include not only formal histories and mono- 
graphs, but lectures and addresses, periodical articles, contributions to more inclusive 
works, edited archive material, and bibliographical contributions. 

Group C, covering book selection, reference tools and periodicals, demanded 
common sense and no out-of-the-way knowledge. Book selection for the county 
branch as opposed to the industrial town (Q.6), is covered in Bonny’s Manual. 
Tabulation might be used here, for the candidate had also to describe two general and 
two special sources for selection purposes. The tendency to list exhaustive guides of 
the C.B.J. and C.B.L. calibre should be avoided. It is the annotated entry of the 
T.L.S., British Book News, Technical Book Review Index type which is of immediate 
value in book selection. 

Q.7 was awkwardly worded but its meaning was obvious enough. Principles in- 
volved in the selection of foreign books include such considerations as: intellectual 
level of clientele ; local institutions with a bearing (e.g., colleges, polytechnics, schools, 
literary institutes) ; foreign element in locality ; fiction v. non-fiction ; availability of 
reading material for language students. French, German, Spanish, and Italian would 
probably be the primary languages, although the Latin (and Greek) classics also call 
for mention. 

Q.8 is for readers of Chapter 3 of L. R. McColvin’s Theory of book selection. But 
‘ statistics’ should not be interpreted entirely in terms of issues; it should cover 
quantitative analysis in other fields as well. Q.9 asked for descriptive notes on five of 
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nine well-known reference tools, their scope and value. Palgrave’s Dictionary of political 
economy, it should be noted, had a second edition in 1923-26. Q.10 was even plainer 
sailing. The enumeration of eight scientific and technical periodicals was simple. But 
description of any two of them should involve details not merely of contents as a contri- 
bution to the subject covered, but also evaluation of the periodicals as aids in current 
book selection. 


P.S. List of words spelled wrongly by candidates sitting the L.A. Examinations : 
consistency; fascism; omission; Scotch; colophon; mileage; definite(ly); 
referring; particles; medical; solidity; profession; moisture; equivalent; 
bichromate ; relevant; incision; surface; Scottish; commodity; psychological ; 
volition ; title; meteorology ; positive; criticism; procedure; details; authorita- 
tive ; existence; occasionally; pseudonym; family; assign; cumulative; orni- 
thology ; addicts ; annoying ; acquire ; supplied ; address ; numismatics ; municipal ; 
maritime ; medicine ; emigrate ; diocese ; separate ; decoration ; entries ; essential ; 
professor ; Elizabethan ; abbreviate ; simplify ; necessity ; valuable ; annotate. 


Correspondence 


SUBJECT SPECIALIZATION 


Mr. F. M. Gardner, F.L.A., Borough Librarian, Luton ; Hon. Secretary, South-Eastern 

Regional Library System, writes : 

“IT do not know whence the author of the article on Subject Specialization got his 
information, but I think you should know that his remarks on the South-Eastern 
Regional Library Bureau are entirely incorrect. It is not true that a scheme has been 
submitted and been unfavourably received, nor has there been any failure of the Scheme 
for the simple reason that none at present exists. 

“The facts are that a sub-committee has had a scheme under consideration for 
several months and it will be submitted to the constituent libraries in the very near 
future. A brief discussion of the tentative proposals was held at the Annual Meeting 
of the South-Eastern Regional Library Bureau, and the idea of a scheme found general 
favour. Mr. Smith’s article however, I presume, was written before the Annual 
Meeting.” 


LIBRARY SURVEYS 
Mr. A. W. McClellan, A.L.A., Director, Tottenham Public Libraries and Museum, writes : 


** In conjunction with Mass-Observation, I have collected considerable material on 
the reading habits of the people in this country. In addition, in collaboration with 
Mass-Observation, I have carried out a survey on reading in the Borough of Tottenham 
an interim report of which was issued in 1948. I am now preparing a full report for 
publication and would much appreciate any information on the subject, including details 
of any surveys which may have been made, which your readers may have in their 
possession. 

“Information may be sent either to myself at the above address or to Mass- 
Observation, at, 7, Kensington Church Court, W.8. It would help if correspondence 


was marked ‘ Report on Reading’. 
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CRAMER’S For MUSIC frescos 


%& SPECIAL MUSIC ENQUIRY BUREAU cod 
139, NEW BOND ST., LONDON, W.|I  apinoinc 
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THE WORLD’S GREATEST BOOKSHOP 


9 * FOR’ BOOKS? 





LARGE PUBLIC LIBRARIES DEPT. 

New and secondhand Books on every subject 
119-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C.2 
Gerrard 5660 (16 lines) 
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J. E. COOK LTD. 


LIBRARY BINDERS 


SEWN FRENCH GROOVE 


BINDING 
PATENT No. 523502 


137 Blenheim Crescent, North Kensington, London, W.!! 
TEL. PARK 4135 
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J. STARR & SONS, LTD. 


Specialist Library Bookbinders 


Dawber Street Works 
Wigan, Lanes. 


Phone: 2 Lines ’Grams: Starrs 3484 
3484-5 Wigan 


One Quality only—The Best 





























To maintain our high standard of 
workmanship for the Library Profession 
at keenest prices possible is 


OUR AIM 


SERVICE 


to the Library Profession is our first 
consideration and our organization is 
always ready for consultation with 
reference to any binding problem 


DUNN & WILSON, LIMITED 
BOOKBINDERS AND BOOKSELLERS 
BELLEVUE BINDERY, FALKIRK 
Telephone : 1591 & 1592 Telegrams : “ Permanent’’ 
In Association with 


DUNN & WILSON, BOOKBINDERS (LEEDS) LTD. 
FOUNTAIN STREET, MORLEY 



































WwW. & R. HOLMES 


(BOOKS) LTD. 


W. & R. HOLMES are in a position to offer the 

highest qualified service in all matters connected 

with library supply; their library department 
is organized to that end. 


Their service is supported by a first-hand know- 

ledge of library arrangements. They have 

pioneer experience and library book knowledge 
of a very exceptional nature. 


The firm specialize in the supply of library text- 

books and bibliographical manuals, and are in a 

position to obtain these from any quarter of the 

world. This aspect is a particular interest of 
the firm. 


W. & R. HOLMES 


(BOOKS) LTD. 


3-11 DUNLOP STREET, GLASGOW 
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